yer. 
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HIMMALEH MOUNTAINS. 

The Himmaleh mountains are a stupen- 
dous range, extending from the Caspian 
sea to the borders of China, having Hindos- 
tan,Cabulistan, and a part of Persia on the 
south, and Thibet and Tartary on the north. 
The western part of the range is usually 
called Hindoo Kho. The range to which 
the name of Himmaleh is usually limited, 
is about fourteen hundred miles in length, 
and from fifty to one hundred in breadth. 
Several of the largest rivers of Asia have 
their sources in these mountains, of which 
are the Kian-Ku and Hoang-ho, flowing to 
the east; the Ganges, the Burrampooter, 
and the Indus, running to the south; and 
the Oxus and Jihon, flowing to the north- 
west. 

The Himmaleh mountains were called, 
by the ancients, Emodus or Imaus. Both 
their ancient and modern names have allu- 
sion to snow, by which they are covered 
throughout the year. They are reputed 
the most elevated mountains on the globe. 
Though there is considerable difference 
among the different measurements, yet all 
make them of great height. Captain Webb 
measured twenty-seven summits, the most 
elevated of which was twenty-five thousand 
six hundred and sixty-nine feet high; the 
lowest, fifteen thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-three ; and twenty-one of them were 
upwards of twenty thousand feet. Accord- 
ing to the observations of Captain Blake, 
Dhawala-giri, or White mountain, is twen- 
ty-eight thousand and fifteen feet high.— 
The peak of Chamalasi, near the frontiers 
of Thibet, is visible from various stations 
in Bengal, the most remote of which is not 
less than two hundred and thirty-two miles; 
and Sir Wm. Jones saw some of the moun- 
tains at a distance of two hundred and for- 
ty-four miles.— Worcester’s Sketches. 











Hap Enoveu or 11.—* Will you have 
some of the mustard ?” asked somebody of 
a hungry volunteer. ‘No, I thank you,” 
said the soger, ‘“‘I have been mustered to 
my heart’s content, for the past year.” 








Moral Tales. 


THE WIFE OF YOUTH. 
“ Thou know’st, in joy’s enlivening beam, 
Or fortune’s adverse frown, 
My pride, my bliss, hath been to share 

Thy hopes, to sooth thy hours of care,” 

T. Date. 
“The Lord hath been witness between 
thee and the wife of thy youth.” (Mal. 2, 
14.) It was a profound knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and a deep sensibility and ten- 
derness of spirit, that suggested this me- 
mento. Alas! too many need to be re- 
minded of this. ‘The wife of youth,” 
the object of the early and ardent attach- 
ment, the once idolized being, who occu- 
pied the foreground in every vision of hap- 
piness the fancy formed to itself, too often 
comes to be regarded in a very different 
light. Years, as they roll on, produce 
great changes in men’s feelings. The ar- 
dent, the sanguine and warm-hearted young 
man, often sobers down into a cool, calcu- 
lating, impassive character. Unlooked for 
prosperity has perhaps attended him ;— 
wealth and honors have flowed in upon 
him beyond his expectations; the path to 
fortune has opened before his talents and 
energies. He is now respected and hon- 
ored, and surrounded by troops of friends ; 
an influential man of the world, occupying 
a leading position in society. But this 
does not always tend the more to endear to 
him the wife of his youth. The respect 
and flattery found in circles far higher than 
those in which he once moved, the superior 
elegance and manners of those with whom 
he now associates, perhaps lower in his 
eyes the wife of his youth. A fastidious 
taste, the usual frequent consequence of 
elevation in the world, makes him lynx- 
eyed to her failings. Those defects to 
which attachment was once blind, now 
stand out too palpably to view. Compari- 
sons are made with others—with women of 
superior elegance—and the wife of his 
youth appears plain and homely beside 











them. Discontent, perhaps, arises within. 
He begins to think how much happiness 
would have been his lot, had he been unit- 
ed to another; how much more would an- 
other have adorned his table ; and, had he 
to choose again, how much more for his 
happiness might be the selection he would 
make. 

Ah, the Searcher of hearts ‘‘ knew all 
these thoughts long before.” He knew 
tliat refiéctions like these would arise in 
the hearts of many, embittering that “ holy 
estate” which he himself instituted; and 
he spoke the caution in anticipation of 
them. Alas! such thoughts are the off- 
spring of self ignorance. They are the 
temptation of the arch-enemy, who hates 
that holy institution. He knows how 
much man’s temporal and eternal well-be- 
ing is linked with it: he knows that the 
good wife is the special gift of Heaven, and 
he would embitter and poison what is so 
much for his good. Unjust, ungenerous 
suggestions! Ah, hast thou considered all 
that thou owest to that being whose des- 
tiny is linked with thine? Has she been 
true, and faithful, and obedient, and de- 
voted to thee—the wife of thy youth, that 
brought thee a loyal and a loving heart? 
Didst thou then stand before the altar of 
God; tm& there didst thou, with a clean 
breast, and with ‘“‘a single eye,” ask and 
hope for the blessing of Heaven upon your 
union? How much, then, mayest thou 
not owe to that union? How large a por- 
tion of thy prosperity and success in life 
may be owing to the wife of thy youth ?— 
How knowest thou but that the best bles- 
sings which have attended thee, were des- 
tined by the Almighty to flow to thee 
through her as the appointed channel ?— 
Who can declare or calculate how much he 
owes to a Heaven-bestowed wife?* Who 
can tell how much she may have contrib- 
uted to your success aud honor through 
life? Who was it that nerved your heart, 
and preserved your mind in a healthy and 
well-balanced state against your early 
struggles? Thou hast, perhaps, prospered 
in the world. Now thou hast enough and 
to sparé—abundance and elegance: re- 
member the wife of thy youth, who cheer- 
ed thee when thy board was scanty, and 
nerved thee for thy hard labors. Now 
thou hast hundreds of friends around thee, 
to comfort thee, and to come at thy call: 
remember the wife of thy youth, who was 
once, perhaps, almost thine only friend, 
and to whom thou hast often come back 
disheartened from a cold, repulsive world, 
to find at home one, at least, who greet- 
ed, and welcomed, and solaced thee.— 
Now thou findest the path of life smooth, 
and success attending thee on every side: 
remember the time when life was an eager, 
exhausting struggle, and when thou found- 
est thy way blocked up on every side. At 
that time the wife of thy youth cheered 
thee, when the world looked cold and black 
upon thee. Thou hast station and respec- 
tability now, and society: remember the 
wife'of thy youth, who was once, perhaps, 
the only link which bound thee to society ; 
but for whom thou shouldst have been a 
man without place or position. Ah, canst 
thou tell how much thy prosperity was, by 
some secret destiny, inseparably linked with 
the wife of thy youth? Canst thou tell 
how far it may have been decreed, in the 
purpose of Heaven, that every temporal 
blessing should come to thee through that 
being? that all thy prosperity and happi- 





*“A prudent wife is from the Lord.”—Prov. 
19; 14. : 





ness in life should spring from thy union 
with her? 

Some, who were very far removed from 
religious characters, have spoken of that 
mystic thread of life that intertwined the 
lots of the wedded pair, either for weal or 
wo, so that the happiness of each sprung 
necessarily out of their conjunction. And 
facts and experience have, in a thousand 
instances, proved that the #everance of that 
mysterious link has left the guilty party 
restless and tempest-tossed, like the vessel 
swung from her moorings, drifting down 
the sea of life, a wretched, dismantled bark. 
Who, then, can estimate how much thon 
mayest not owe to the wife of thy youth? 
how far she may have been, hitherto, like 
the pilot that has steered thy course safely 
amidst a thousand concealed rocks and 
quicksands, the most dangerous currents 
and eddies of thy chequered life? But for 
her, what might thy fate have been? How 
mightst thou have been carried away by 
the floods of fierce temptation! She may 
have been, secretly and unknown to thee, 
thy guardian angel. For her sake num- 
berless blessings may have descended from 
heaven upon thee—thy respectability, sta- 
tion, influence, position. Think of this in 
the midst of thy prosperity, when thy heart 
is disposed at any time to harden itself 
against her: think of this when impatient 
thoughts arise within thee: think of this 
when thou art tempted to imagine that she 
is not equal to the position to which Prov- 
idence has raised thee. Alas! the world’s 
flattery often makes men form such an 
overwhelming opinion of themselves, that 
they imagine themselves too good for those 
whom God has given them for their com- 
panions; whereas, if they lost the being 
whose fate is linked with theirs, they would 
look in vain for one whose attachment and 
fidelity perhaps bears what would wear out 
the endurance of the veriest slave. 

Ah, vainest of all delusions are the fan- 
cied pictures of the happiness which the 
dissatisfied think must have resulted from 
a better assorted union. Know you not 
that the man forms the character of the 
wife, and that, if you had obtained for your 
partner that being who realizes the fond- 
est vision ever fancy painted of female ex- 
cellence and loveliness, she would, in a 
little time, have become such another as 
she whose lot is linked to yours? 
character of the wife is, for the most part, 
the reflection of the character of the hus- 
band. Had you been united to any other, 
your own habits, and manners, and frame 
of spirit would, in all probability, have 
made her of a similar character to the wife 
of thy youth. Therefore these pictures of 
wedded bliss are a vain imagination. It is 
only a moderate amount of happiness 
which falls to the lot of man. This is not 
the world for the enjoyment of perfect hap- 
piness. Wo to usifit were. It is, rath- 
er, a world for trial and discipline. A cup 
of unmingled happiness is given to none. 
There is no one upon earth who has not 
serious drawbacks upon his condition in 
life. Life is but a mingled tissue. It is a 
mixture of sunshine and storm. There’ are 
counterbalancing circumstances in the lots 
ofall. The great design that the Father 
of mercies has in view, in his dispensations 
towards us, is to make us useful and good ; 
and these very domestic trials are amongst 
the means promotive of this design. These 
draw out some of the finest traits of the 
character. They mature those qualities 
which make us most useful to our fellow 
men. If we had all things agreeably to 
our wishes, we should grow indolent, self- 
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indulgent, useless. The Almighty deter- 
mined he would not let you have all your 
wish. Woto you if he did. Therefore 
he has mingled a bitter drop in the cup of 
all. Go where you will, you perceive some 
drawback in the lot; some sorrow, screen- 
ef from the general gaze. 

Yes, there is a beautiful compensatory 
principle observable in all our respective 
allotments here. Art thou honored, and 
loved, and applauded abroad? Thou hast, 
most likely, some humbling trial in thy 
home. It would be too much for thee to 
be equally happy at home and in public. 
Art thou disliked in public, harassed and 
worn by intercourse with the world ?— 
Thou hast at home the being before whose 
presence all cares vanish. The idol of the 
public is not often the idol of the domestic 
circle. Whereas, on the other hand, the 
idol of home is often the persecuted of the 
world; for troubles, trials, and sorrows, 
and the broken spirit, must awaken the 
pity, and sympathies, and love of woman. 
Thus it is, and ever must be. That God 
who would “have all to be saved,” has a 
higher end in view in his dispensations, 
than our wedded bliss for a few brief years. 
He takes our eternal well-being into his 
account. He deals with us in the manner 
that is most conducive to our everlasting 
good. We are'but incompetent judges of 
what is best for us. If left to ourselves, 
we would often “ask for the serpent in- 
stead of the fish, for the stone instead of 
the bread.” And, if he has given you for 
a companion one who is made instrumental 
in keeping you in the narrow way that 
leadeth unto everlasting life, who is draw- 
ing out your estimable qualities and dis- 
position, who keeps you calm, sober-mind- 
ed, prayerful, unelated—in short, in that 
frame of spirit which is best for your spirit- 
ual state and for your present usefulness— 
recognize in her the gift of God. 

Thou, O man, canst but ill judge what 
is best for thee. Thou knowest not what 
a devoted friend thou mayest yet stand in 
need of. Some of life’s worst afflictions 
may not be far off from thee. Strong, and 
healthy, and elastic in spirit as thou now 
art, the day may not be distant which shall 
see thee laid low “ with pining sickness.” 
Thy hand may lose its cunning, or the vis- 
ual ray may be quenched. Thou mayest 
require the most devoted, assiduous, un- 
wearying attention. Who shall then watch 
by thee night and day? Perhaps there is 
but one in the wide world who would do 
so—the wife of thy youth. To tend thy 
sick bed would wear out the veriest slave 
upon earth; but nothing can exhaust her 
love. Remember this; and learn to prize 
her whose worth thou mayest learn per- 
haps too late. Alas! man is naturally un- 
grateful; what we possess, we cease to 
value. The devoted love of the wife of 
youth men learn not to prize until depriv- 
ed of it. Then they discover their mistake 
too late, when they find the friend, the re- 
al, sincere and devoted friend, gone; and 
look around, and find themselves lonely, 
desolate, unloved, uncared for by any.— 
Denis Ketty. 


virtue enough to appreciate her char.cter. 
Clovis possessed a weak mind, an! 
abandoned himself to excesses, which termi- 
nated his life in 656. Previous to his death, 
**he named Bathilde regent of France.” 

This princess, actuated by the wisest in- 
tentions, maintained peace, and devoted 
herself to the education of her children.— 
She abolished slavery, and was celebrated 
for many other benevolent acts, The not- 
ed Ebroin, mayor of the palace, was. her 
counsellor, ** but France attributed all the 
glory of her government to this good queen, 
whom they cherished and revered.” The 
nation desired that she should be canon- 
ized while living; this, however, was not 
done until after her death. 

Bathilde, fearing the ambitious designs 
of Ebroin, abridged his authority by divid- 
ing the power (which had before been in- 
vested in him) between the two prelates, 
Segar, bishop of Antun, and Sigebrand, 
bishop of Paris. This division caused op- 
position in the council; and the bishop of 
Paris, who was devotedly attached to the 
queen, and proud of her favor, made a 
boast of it, and was shortly after assassinat- 
ed, by order of Ebroin. ‘ 

The queen was so deeply affected by this 
act, that she resolved to retire to the abbey 
at Chelles. At this period, women of high 
rank displayed great zeal for monastic 
life, and it was a very common occurrence 
for them to build abbeys, or endow them, 
even when the fortunes of their children 
were sacrificed in order to bring about their 
wishes. 

Bathilde, soon after, took the veil at 
Chelles. She then founded the abbey of 
Corbie, and several other convents. She 
was still good and beautiful, and, wherever 
she went, she won all hearts. Her life 
was a constant series of good acts. She 
did not hesitate to observe, with great hu- 
mility, all the rules of her convent, and 
even condescended to perform, with her 
royal hands, many menial offices, which 
would never have been required or expect- 
edofher. Her kindness to the sick is par- 
ticularly mentioned; she would watch with 
them, soothe them, and administer to their 
wants, with the most unwearied and kindly 
sympathy. 

She had a beautifully musical voice, and 


her sweet notes would, it is said, calm even 


the most unreasonable. She was often 
entreated to bless with her presence other 
convents; but she remained at Chelles, 
where she was almast idolized. 

She died in 680, aged forty-five years 
and a few days. Her death was deeply la- 
mented by the whole nation, and mourning 
was worn for her fora long time. Even 
the humblest remembered her with affec- 
tion, for she had cared for all her subjects. 
During her reign many wise laws were 
enacted, and the condition of the poor was 
ameliorated. 

Bathilde left three sons, Clotaire 34d, 
Childeric 2d, and Thierri 1st, who were 
successively kings of France. Pope Nich- 
olas 1st canonized Bathilde, angsher mem- 
ory is still cherished by her nation. 
EstELLE. 








Biography. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. VIII. 
QUEEN AND REGENT BATHILDE. 
Born 635—Died 680. 

This queen was the wife of Clovis 2d. 
She was of the blood royal of Saxony, and 
was born in England in the year 635.— 
She was, at avery early age, seized by some 
corsairs, borne from her home, and sold as 
aslave. ‘The mayor of the palace, Er- 
chinoald, saw her, and, being struck with 
her beauty, he bought her, and presented 
her to his wife.” ‘This lady became great- 
ly attached to her, on account of her amia- 
bility, and other good qualities, and intro- 
duced her at court. The young King, Clo- 
vis, expressed his admiration of the lovely 
English girl, to the mayor of the palace ; 
who, to gain the king’s favor, immediately 
presented her to his master. Clovis, soon 
after, learning her noble descent, married 
her, in the year 652. The royal pair were 
just seventeen years of age when they 
were married. 

This elevation caused no change in the 
gentle and amiable disposition of Bathilde, 
who wished to be beloved by all; and her 
wishes were gratified, for she won the love 
and admiration of all who had themselves 
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THE COW AND THE WAGON. 


Lucy and Rollo once went out, and took 
with them their little brother Nathan, in 
the wagon. They had drawn the wagon 
into a nice, shady place, and had given lit- 
tle Nathan some flowers to pull to pieces, 
which amused him very much, when Rollo 
saw a cow walking slowly along the path, 
towards the place where they and the wag- 
on were standing. This threw the children 
into a state of great alarm; for, although 
the cow was really innocent of any bad de- 
sign, the children thought they saw in her 
countenance a very determined and threat- 
eniagexpression. ‘They thought™ she was 
coming to bite them, or, at least, that she 
would certainly run over Nathan. 

Rollo’s first design was to look around 
for a stick and drive her away, which, on 
the whole, would have been the most ju- 
dicious plan. But Lucy, being a girl, was 
naturally more inclined to retreat than to 
give battle; and she called upon Rollo to 
help her draw the wagon out of the road, 
so as to give the cow the opportunity to 
get by. They accordingly took hold of the 
tongue of the wagon, and, turning it short 

ugd, began to pull hard upon it to get 
ok little charge out of the danger. 
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In their eagerness and trepidation, how-! concer ng the localities. I noticed! the 


ever, they turned the tongue too short 
about, so as to look one of the fore wheels 
under the wagon, and then, as very often 
happens under such circumstances, by the 
violence of their effort the wagon was up- 
set; and Nathan, the fragments of the lily, 
the picture-book, and the cushion on which 
Nathan had been seated, all rolled out to- 
gether upon the ground. The cow paid 
no-attention whatever to their terror and 
distress, but walked by very deliberately 
on the other side. 

Nathan was not hurt. He looked a lit- 
tle wild when they took him up, and even 
began to cry a little ; but Lucy soon hush- 
ed him, sitting down upon the bank, and 
holding him in her lap, while Rollo set the 
wagon up again, and replaced the things 
which had been thrown out. Then, while 
Lucy continued to amuse Nathan, Rollo 
went to see if he could find Royal. 
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AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS—No. 8. 


Dear Harriret,—How I wish you 
were by my side, this beautiful morning! 
But I must not describe the appearance of 
my Southern home, till I have brought you 
to it; and it is a long, wearisome journey. 
After leaving Weldon, I knew nothing till 
the sun was shining in upon me. Oh, 
what a dismal waking after a night ina 
railroad car! One is quite ready to ex- 
claim, doubtingly, with the old woman in 
the ballad, 

“Tf it be J, as I nopx it be, 

My friends at home will surely know me.” 
We were in the pine barrens of North Car- 
olina and nothing can be more dreary than 
the prospect. ‘There isa wide, sandy level 
stretching out on every side, and nothing 
else to be seen, but the immensely tall 
pines, whose trunks are naked nearly} to 
the top. The leaf is much darker than 
that of our pines, and is almost black. In 
each tree, I noticed there was a cut in the 
bark, about two feet from the ground, On 
inquiring, I was told that it was made to 
catch the sap as it flows out. This little 
hollow spot would not contain more than 
apint. The sap is thick and glistening ; 
each morning the negroes go about with a 
wooden ladle and pail, and dip out of this 
cup, or hollow, whatever may have collect- 
ed init. The quantity varies, I am told, 
from agill to halfapint. This constitutes 
the wealth of the country; tar, pitch and 
turpentiue forming the chief exports. We 
passed two places where they were manu- 
facturing the sap into turpentine. Im- 
mense fires were built under the trees, and 
negroes running about with pails and ket- 
tles. They were picturesque and rather 
pleasant sights. We stopped at Golds- 
borough to breakfast. 1 saw only one 
house there, which looked lonely enough 
among the sand-banks. I had seen only 
one house before, that morning, and we 
must have come forty miles. After break- 
fast, we again took our seats in the cars. 
It was very hot and dusty, and I really felt 
homesick. 

Nothing can be more depressing than 
the unchanging dreariness of such scenery. 
We occasionally passed a plantation, with 
the white house in the centre of a cluster 
of log cabins, usually so untidy in their as- 
pect, as to make a New Englander feel 
that he is indeed far away from the home 
of his fathers. ‘Can these be indeed 
homes?’ I asked myself. At any rate, 
they must be very different ones from a 
New England cottage, with its green yard, 
and neat white fence. Doubtless, howev- 
er, the North Carolinian loves his home as 
well as others; and the sighing of the 
wind in those mournful pines, probably is, 
in his ear, the sweetest of melodies. We 
pissed one lovely cottage. It was low, and 
I think made of logs, but completely cov- 
ered with roses. They had climbed all 
over it, and scarcely any portion, even of 
the roof, was visible. They were in full 
bloom; ‘*a wilderness of sweets,”’ truly, 
and making one of the prettiest pictures I 
ever saw. I tried in vain to catch a 
glimpse of any living being about this en- 
chanting house. It seemed as if the inhab- 

itants of such a lovely home must be deli- 
c.te, and beautiful, and good. 

A lady rode, part of the morning, in the 





scat beside me, and answered my questions 
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houses. All kad the chimnies built against 
the outsi. e of the house, which gave them 
amost ‘isagrieable look tome. * You 
build yo r chin.nies on the outside here, | 
see,” said I, “Yes, to be sure; where 
else could we build them?” replied she, 
with a most astonished look. I am cer- 
tain, if any one had expressed surprise at 
seeing a chimrey on the inside, I should 
have made a similar reply, and asked, 
** Where else could we build them?’— 
When we have always seen things done in 
one way, we are very apt to jump to the 
conclusion that there can be no other; and 
therefore it does us all good to go from 
home, and learn that there are other ways, 
just as good for others as ours are for us. 

There is nothing farther to tell you of 
this day’s ride. It continued the same mo- 
notonous, sandy level, till we were quite 
near Wilmington, when we saw cultivated 
fields. 

Wilmington is on the Cape Fear river, 
very near its mouth. I did not see much 
of the place, for we were immediately 
transferred to a steamboat which lay peace- 
fully at the wharf, although bearing the 
warlike appellation of the Gladiator. It 
was a treat to be once more in possession 
of cold water and towels, and to be able to 
take clean collars and pocket-handkerchiefs 
from our trunks. 

We dined on the Gladiator, and I went 
on deck after it. It was a very warm day, 
not the slightest speck of a clotd was visi- 
ble on the dark blue sky, and a gentle 
breeze from the water refreshed our tired 
limbs and sinking hearts. There was a 
very bright-looking girl, of five years old, 
playing about, with whom I had some con- 
versation. Among other things, I asked 
her if she had ever. been ina steamboat 
before. ‘*Oh, yes,” said she, “a heap of 
times.” This was the first time I noticed 
an expression which I find very common. 
This little girl quite took to our party, es- 
pecially Louisa, to whom she managed to 
keep close, wherever she went. Her name 
was Mary Elizabeth; and her father and 
mother were removing, with this, their on- 
ly child, from Maryland to Alabama. 

Mary was a very pleasing child, and con- 
tributed much to our amusement the rest 
of our journey. Soon after dinner, I went 
into my berth, hoping to fall asleep, and to 
get rid of sea-sickness. I went to sleep 
directly, and when I woke I knew, by the 
rolling of the vessel, that we were on *‘ the 
old Atlantic.” I was dreadfully sick, and 
continued so during the night. We got 
into Charleston harbor at 8 the next morn- 
ing, which is 190 miles from Wilmington. 
It was with great difficulty I could dress 
myself and get into a carriage. We went 
to the Charleston Hotel, and remained only 
three hours, during which I had breakfast 
and along nap, while Mr. L. and Louisa 
ran about the city. 


Affectionately yours, | ae ee 


Sabbath School. 














A SUNDAY CLASS IN IRELAND. 


‘And all countries came into Egypt to 
Joseph, to buy corn; because that the 
famine was so sore in all lands.” 

This last verse of the forty-first chapter of 
Genesis had been read, and the Sunday 
class, (consisting of six boys and two girls, 
the eldest of whom had not attained his 
twelfth, and the youngest but just com- 
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pleted her sixth year,) were about to close © 


their Bibles, when the teacher asked the 
meaning of the word ** famine?’ ‘* Want 


of bread and potatoes, and all kinds of | 


food,” was the immediate reply. 

“Do you know what is the Christian’s 
duty, when God has given him abundance, 
and he sees or hears thut his fellow crea- 
tures are in want?” ‘Oh, yes! we know 


that we ought to share what the Lord has © 


given us.” ‘Is it right, dear children, 
to know what your duty is, and not to 
practice it?” ‘No, indeed, that would 
be very wrong; but there is no famine in 
our land.” ‘So you may think; but 
listen to me, and you shall judge. Yor 
have heard of Dingle, in this very county, 
where so many poor men, and women, and 
children, have incurred the censure of their 
priests, and the anger of their relations, 
for reading the Word of God. You may 
have heard too, how the Lord has set over 





them a faithful minister, who, like the 
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good Shepherd, tenderly guides the sheep, 
and carries the lambs in his bosom; but 
you have not heard that, when these little 
ones return from school, their afflicted pa- 
rents have no food to give them. Often 
has the minister's wife been affected to 
tears, when to her question of, ‘ Why they 
did not go home to their dinner?’ these 
poor children have replied, that they had 
nv dinner to eat. Can we then, say that 
the famine is not in our land, when many 
of the Lord’s poor, but faithful people 
have not even a dry potato to satisfy their 
children’s hunger ?” 

The Sunday class stood silent. Their 
teacher had touched a chord, which vibra- 
ted to each young heart; and, satisfied 
that the desired impresion had been made, 
she blessed them, and departed. 

A few Sabbaths had intervened without 
any illusion to the poor little children of 
Dingle, when the Sunday teacher found 
her class awaiting her with glowing cheeks 
and sparkling eyes. The mystery of their 
joyful excitement was soon explained, as 
first the elder, and last the younger of 
that dear class, produced the money which 
they had collected, and prayed that it 
might be sent, with their united love, to 
the poor converts’ children.— From “ Lit- 


tle Ones of Innisfail.” 








ORIGINAL. 


GOD ANSWERETH PRAYER. 


I have a very pretty story which I wish 
to write for those readers of the Youth’s 
Companion, who are Sabbath scholars. 
As I was walking with a friend a few 
days since, he gave me the following 
sketch of a little boy, who was formerly a 
member of his Sabbath school class. His 
teacher, while explaining to him the mean- 
ing of the verses he had just recited, told 
him that God is ever near and ready to 
hear prayer; and should he ever meet 
with any trouble, he ought to pray that 
God would help him; or, if he should 
ever meet with any danger, he must kneel 
down and ask God to preserve him. This 
little boy listened to all that his teacher 
said, with great attention; and after he 
returned home, and had retired to his 
quiet chamber, he thought that he would 
endeavor to remember the instruction of 
his affectionate teacher. In a few days 
after this, his mother gave him permis- 
sion to take his youngest brother, who 
was about eight years of age, and play 
with him ina field, that lay a short dis- 
tance from the house. On one side of the 
field, there flowed a deep river, its thous- 
and waves sparkling in the light of the 
sun. Inone part of the field, was a beau- 
tiful grove of oak trees, under whose cool, 
refreshing shade, the loving brothers 
sported in all the innocence of childhood. 
At length they approached the river’s side, 
and tried to look down through its clear 
blue depths, and while they were gazing 
on its dark, deep wuters, the younger 
brother lost his balance, and in vain call- 
ing on his brother for help. he fell into 
the stream, and was born along by the 
rapid tide. His brother could only look 
on in silent anguish, for the banks of the 
river were steep, and he did not dare to 
enter the deep stream after his brother. 
At that moment, the memory of his Sab- 
bath school teacher entered his mind, and 
he thought of that which his teacher had 
told him todo in the hour of peril, and 
kneeling on that river's bank, and clasp- 
ing his hands in agony of grief, he raised 


urged, for far down the stream, he saw 
the boy, who pale and struggling, was 
rising for the last time, and ere he sank, 
the strange’rs arm had reached him, and he 
was rescued from a watery grave. He 
was borne in the arms of that kind friend to 
his home. He recovered, and soon was 
able to express his gratitude to his noble 
preserver. His Sabbath school teacher, 
hearing of this accident, went to visit 
his scholars, and as he listened to their 
‘simple narrative, he lifted his heart in 
praise to his heavenly Father, who had 
thus preserved that little child. 

Now, will not the readers of this short 
sketch, reflect, though they think them- 
selves secure from accident, that a thous- 
and unseen dangers lurk around. And 
will they not remember that in the time of 
danger they should trust in God, and the 
same kind Being who preserved that little 
child, will shield you from harm, even in 
the hour when dangers thicken around 
you. 








Religion. 
THE YOUNG INFIDEL. 

The following sad account of a young 
man, who for a time attended the ministry 
of the Rev. Baptist Noel, of London, il- 
lustrates the fearful consequences of break- 
ing away from the influences of the Gos- 
pel. The young man was the son of pious 
parents, and for several years, was regular 
in his visits to the house of God.. At 
length, he became acquainted with some 
young men of infidel principles. The 
more he associated with them, the less 
pleasant he found it to listen to the Gos- 
pel. Ere long, he absented himself 
wholly from the sanctuary. He then be- 
gan to indulge in the pleasures of sin, 
and went to such lengths in criminal in- 
dulgence, thathe soon laid the foundation 
of a fatal illness. Three months after, he 
had abandoned the house of God, he was 
on the verge of the grave. Mr. Noel 
was then called to visithim. The dying 
youth refused to converse with the man of 
God; but covered his head with the bed 
clothes. After several vain attempts to 
enter into conversation with him about 
that Being before whom he was so soon to 
stand in judgment, Mr. Noel offered a 
prayer for him, and was about to quit the 
apartment. Just as his hand was upon 
the latch of the door, the young man made 
an effort to sit up in the bed, and asked 
Mr. N. to stay a minute. Mr. N. return- 
ed to the bedside. The sufferer’s strength 
was well nigh exhausted. He whispered 
in the ear of Mr. N. the appalling words, 
‘“*T’m Lost.” He sunk down in the bed, 
drew the clothes over his head, and never 
spoke aguin! 

Let the young beware how they listen 
to those who would lead them away from 
house of God to the haunts of sin. Many 
have been thus led, and have been con- 
strained to lift up the despairing cry, ‘I 
am lost forever!’ 





Benevolence. 
MISSIONARY PICTURE. 
Leiter from the Rev. C. C. Hoffman, Mission- 


ary. in Western Africa, to the Children of an 
Infant School in Pennsylvania. 


Cavatia, W.Arrica, May 26, 1849. 








their waists, no hats or shoes,—they do 
not want them, for it is very warm here. 
Their skins are clean and soft, and they 
look nice. All the children walk in pro- 
cession two and two; the girls first, then 
the little girls, then the boys, and the little 
boys, then come native Christian men and 
women. The missionary and his wife are 
in front. They come to the native town 
and look very pretty winding through the 
hhts; tittle naked children will come out 
and run after them, and their mothers 
will put their heads out of the doors of their 
huts to look at the children as they pass. 
At last they come to the large hut which 
the missionary has had built to preach in. 
He goes to the desk, and the scholars sit 
down on seats before him. On one side 
ofhim are the little school-girls in their 
nice clean frocks, but on the other side of 
the desk are the poor little heathen chil- 
dren ; they have no clothes, and are seated 
on mats on the floor like the school-girls. 
These little native children behave well 
too, or, should they make a noise, their 
mothers who sit near, will not let them 
stay in the house. Sometimes a mother 
will bring her little baby to church, tied 
on her back in a sort of basket. And the 
men will come too; their seats are behind 
the school boys. Old men, grey-headed, 
and leahing on a staff, they will come to 
hear the blessed Gospel. The missionary 
gives out a hymn and prays, and all the 
school children sing and pray; and then 
he preaches to them a sermon in their own 
language, and some of them have believed 
on God, and are the followers of Jesus. 
After the services are over, then the na- 
tives shake hands with the missionary, and 
thank him, and he and the children walk 
home again. It is a very pleasant sight 
to see these poor heathen gathcred togeth- 
er on the holy Sabbath to hear the Gospel. 
God has been very good to send it to 
them, and you must pray to God to give 
them new hearts that they may believe the 
Gospel. 

A Sabbath here seems like the Sabbath. 
For the children of the school have been 
taught to keep this day holy. You do not 
hear any noise except the notes of the 
sweet birds, and the roar of the ocean 
waves. You see little children walking 
about with their Sunday school books in 
their hands, and older boys with their 
Testaments. Sometimes a few little boys 
or girls will sit down under the shade of a 
cocoa-nut tree, and sing hymns. Oh! 
how sweet to hear the children praising 
Jesus, children of heathen parents. My 
little ones, you hear about Jesus; may you 
love Him, and sing his praise too, so that 
at last, you and these little children here, 
may go to Heaven, and sing his praise 
there. God bless you. Farewell. 

Your friend, C. C. Horrman. 
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THE BLUE BIRD. 


The pleasing manner and social disposi- 
tion of this little bird, entitle him to par- 
ticular notice. He is one of the first mes- 
sengers of spring. Oh, how it used to 
gladden my heart, as the snows of winter 
melted away, to hear the first notes of this 
sweet songster! I used to fancy that the 
same individuals returned to my father’s 
orchard from year to year, and that they 


recognised me when I welcomed them; 








ly made by the woodpecker. After the 
nest is built, the owners are sometimes 
obliged to abandon it to other birds. The 
little restless, fidgety, twittering wren, for 
instance, loves just such a place as the 
blue-bird does; and Ihave known the sly 
fellow come along just as the blue-bird 
family had got settled, and watching an 
opportunity when the blue birds were away 
—perhaps calling on some neighbors— 
enter the hole, pull the nest all to pieces, 
and carry off the timber to build his own 
nest, The provoking fellow! I have had 
a good mind to stone him, more than once, 
while this mischief was going on. The 
wren is no-favorite of mine; he is so una- 
miable and ill-tempered. 

The blue bird lays five and sometimes 
six eggs of a pale blue color. I have 
known boys steal the eggs of this charming 
bird; but I never had the heart to do it. 
Moreover, I always had a very low opin- 
ion of a boy who would do such a thing; 
and I think now as I thought then, that 
any boy or girl who takes pleasure in 
robbing the nests of innocent birds, ex- 
hibits a cruel disposition; and I am al- 
ways afraid that this disposition will show 
itself in their conduct toward mankind, as 
well as in their conduct toward birds. 

The principal food of these birds are 
insects, particularly large beetles, and 
worms, such as usually abound in the heart 
of trees partially decayed. Spiders, too, 
seem to afford them a very acceptable re- 
past. In the fall of the year they often 
feed on berries. 

The usual spring and summer song of 
the blue-bird, as most of my readers know, 
is a soft, agreeable, and oft-repeated war- 
ble. He isa remarkably good neighbor. 
I never heard of his quarrelling and fight- 
ing with other birds. Everybody ought 
to love him. Shall I tell you, little boy—I 
mean you who live in the country—how 
you can coax a pair of them to build their 
nest under your window, and wake you 
up in the morning with their cheerful war- 
bling? Save a few cents of the money 
that you get, and then—that is, if your 
father or older brother cannot attend to 
the business—hire some carpenter to make 
youa little house, one or two feet square, 
with holes in it. Place this miniature 
house on a high post near your window, 
or set it on the corn-house or barn. Do 
it early in the spring, and you may de- 
pend the blue birds will see it, and build 
their nestin it. If you have two or three 
holes in the house, and as many different 
partitions inside, perhaps you will have 
two or three families of blue birds for your 
tenants. Whatdo you think of that plan, 
little friends? Can’t you afford to build 
such a house, and give the blue bird the 
use of it? They will pay for the rent in 
music—my word for it. Look at my 
friend, sitting on the limb of his favorite 
tree, trying to find a good place for his 
nest. Look at him! See what a fine 
countenance he has. Do you wonder 
that I like him so well? No, no,” you 
all say; ‘‘I like the blue bird as well as 
you do.” Well, build a nice little cottage 
for him then.— Youth's Cabinet. 
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; to our dwelling. 

» close his voice with tearful eyes in earnest pray- My deur little children—I write you The blue bird is generally regarded as a 

ed the erto God. At that instant, a gentleman | from Africa, the land where the heathen | bird of passage. Still, I have known pairs "9 
Want who had been slowly walking in a path | dwell; when1 was with you I told you I | of them appear, in the latitude of Connec- 
nds of that curved gently amid the waving trees | was coming here. A ship carried me | ticut, as early as the middle of February, 
salt of the grove, had paused to rest a few | across the deep waters, and now [ am liv- | when the weather was unusually warm for = 
istian $ moments, and low on the lovely land- | ing in this strange land. I am living by | that season of the year. Poor fellows! 
dance, scape before him. The clear sky, the | the ocean’s side, so that when I look from | when they made so early a visit, they in- 

y crea- | = waving foliage of the forest trees, the gay | my windows I see its waves dashing on variagly' had to pay pretty dearly for it. 

2 know songsters of the grove warbling forth their | the sandy beach. A little way from our | They were sure to encounter cold weather, 
ord has sweet notes, and the noble stream, bend- | house are heathen towns. They are sur- | and frequently severe snow storms. I 
ildren, ing its quiet course through the valley, | rounded by fences, and have a gateway | have almost cried many a time, when I | 
not to made it a lovely scone. But while casting | by which you enter. These houses look | have thought of what the little creatures 
would his eye over the varied landscape, he ob- 


like hay-stacks, they have neither windows 


Bier must suffer at such times. 
ine i 


served a little boy knecling as if in earn- 
est prayer. He at once thought that 
some accident had occurred, and hasten- 
ing with all the sped in his power, he 
soon reached the spot. The boy arose 
from his knees as the s‘vinger approached, 
and pointing to the plice where he had 
seen the waters cl se over the form of his 
brother, implored the stringer to save him. 
But the generous strins+: staid not to be 





nor chimneys. The missionaries go to 
these towns to preach—I will tell you all 
about this. 

On Sunday morning at 10 o’clock the 
large bell rings, and all the children of 
the mission school, get ready to go to the 
town with the missionaries. The girls 
have clean frocks on, but the boys are not 
dressed like little boys in America, for they 
only have abeut a yard of cloth around 





The favorite spot for the nest of the blue |: 


bid is a hole in some old tree. An apple 
tree suits him very well; and he is more 
gencrally found in an apple orchard, than 
anywhere else. It is to be presumed that 
these birds do not themselves bore the 
holes in the tree where they build their 
nest. I am inclined to think, that those 
with whom I was acquainted, when I was 
a little boy, appropriated the holes former- 
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BOSTON FREE SCHOOLS.—8. 
BOYLSTON SCHOOL.—Established 1819. 
Fort Hill. Erected 1818. Cost $,13.343.78 


The Boylston School was named by vote 
of the town,—the first in the city,—at the 
time it was gathered. The present build- 
ing was finished in 1819, and the schools 
took possession of it on the 20th of April. 
The institution of this school was the oc- 
casion of uniting the two departments into 
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one school, throughout the city, and al- 
though the house is now the poorest, by 
far, of our Grammar School houses, it was 
then thought to be without a parallel. It 
lacks the modern improvements, needs re- 
citation rooms, and other conveniences, 
but is very finely located on Washington 
Place opposite the Square. By compar- 
ing its cost with the Hancock, it will be 
seen that a vast change has taken place 
in thirty years, as to the ideas of what a 
school-house should be, to equal the in- 
terest of the people in education. It isa 
mixed school,—510 pupils, 432 2-3 aver- 
age attendance.— Boston Almanac. 


Gpiteial. 
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BOSTON ANNIVERSARIES. 


The deeply interesting services of Anniver- 
sary week are past; but it may not be with- 
out profit to give my youthful readers a rapid 
sketch ofthem. ‘There have been gathered in 
this city, friends of the best welfare of men 
from distant parts of our own country, and 
from foreign lands, and they came together 
with one. heart and one mind—came to cheer, 
comfort and animate each other—to make the 
fire of divine love burn the stronger, by gather- 
ing so many living coals, and imparting to 
others, the heat of each. 

Go into one of these assemblies, and the 
great theme there, is the training of young 
men for preaching the everlasting Gospel. 
At the same hour in another place, is an im- 
mense ¢ongrégation listening to the severest 
rebukes’ of war, and heating of the blessings 
of peace. 

On another day, another assembly is conven- 
ed, and the most fervent human eloquence is 
employed in behalf of the widest possible dif- 
fusion,of the Bible in the world; or in another 
assembly, you shall see the moral wants of the 
Papal world, its darkness, superstition and fa- 
tal. errors exposed, and. interest, solicited on its 
behalf. Oryou shall see a vast’ concourse of 
people listening to. what is advanced con- 
cerning ‘the growing greatness of our: own 
country, and the importance of pervading every 
part of ‘it with the blessings of the Gospel. 

On another day, the heart of the vast as- 
sembly are turned toward seamen, and their 
wants and perils are presented. Then comes 
the American Tract and. Volume Enterprize, 
which is causing light and knowledge to go 
into thousands of the families of our land and 
world, 

Then comes that noble work, the Foreign 
Missionary cause, having for. its object the 
spread of the Gospel, by missionaries, into 
every dark part of our guilty world. Listen 
for a moment to that gentleman who first ad- 
dresses the meeting. He is a Secretary of 
the Am. Board of Missions, and he tells us that 

fourteen missionaries have sailed for the heath- 
en world the past year. See how widely they 
are scattered; one to West. Africa; four to 
China; one to Mosul.in Turkey; two to South 
Africa ; two to Constantinople; two to Saloni- 
ca, the ancient Macedonia; and two to Trebi- 
zond in Turkey. Then follow the speaker, a 
missionary from the Sandwich Islands, anoth- 
er from Syria, and another from Persia, warm- 
ing the hearts of the people with their animat- 
ed appeals, and communicating deeply inter- 
esting facts. 

A delightful morning prayer-meeting closed 
the public services of the week, at which was 
an immense assembly, pouring out their hearts, 
that the blessing of God might seal up the 
precious services of the week, to the best good 
of men, and the spread of his glorious king- 
dom. 

It appeared from the various facts presented 
at these meetings, that there is every thing to 
encourage the hearts of those whv are labor- 
ing to make this a holy and happy world. The 
barriers to the spread of the Gospel are fast 
falling. Many nations are saying to the 
Christian world, “ Come over and help us.” 

The multitudes, who enjoyed the service of 
the Anniversary week, are now scattered to 
their several homes, and have gone, it is hoped, 
to renew and increase their exertions to make 
the precious Redeemer still wider known 
among men. 

Let all the youthful readers of the Compan- 
ion remember, that it is also their privilege to 
love, give to, pray for, and in all other ways, 




















promote the glorious cause. They will soon 
be themselves the chief actors on the great 
theatre of life. Those in whose hands are 
now these great enterprises of benevolence, 
will have passed to their graves, and those now 
young, must rise up to take their places. 
Happy will it be for them, if they, from their 
early years, shall train their minds and hearts, 
so as to become ready for their share in this 
great work. So shall Zion become a perppt- 
ual excellency, and the joy of many genera- 
tions. 8. 


—_—_—_— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Lucy’s Haur-crown! How she earned 
it, and how she spent it: with some hints on the 
Art of making People happy without money. A 
Tale in two parts. By Caroline M. A. Cow- 
per. Published by James Munroe and Co., 
Boston. This is an art worth learning, and 
yet not a difficult art to learn—and one advant- 
age of the art is, that those who practice it are 
made happy too, for it is “ more blessed to give 
than to receive” happiness. 


Moruers or THE Wise aNp Goop. By 
Jabez Burns, D. D. Published by Gould, Ken- 
dali & Lincoln, Boston. The plan of this 
book is to furnish, within a portable and con- 
venient sized volume, a series of 4elightful 
instances. of the success of pious maternal 
influence, interspersed with various striking 
incidents, both in prose and verse, calculated 
to interest and improve the mind, and followed 
by short essays on the various duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the Christian mother. 


Map or tHE Wortp, on Mercator’s pro- 
jection. By Davw H. Burr. Showing the 
central position of the United States, and the 
advantage we have over other Nations for se- 
curing the India Trade, which other Nations 
have so much sought for from the earliest pe- 
riod of History. Also showing the different 
routes to California, and their distances: routes 
to, China, distances, time, &c.; extent and pop- 
ulation of the Chinese Empire. Route of the 
Contemplated Pacific Railroad, routes of differ- 
ent Navigators, &c. A Map illustrative of the 
Route of the proposed Railroad from St. Louis 
to San Francisco, compiled from the Maps and 
Reports of Col. Fremont, by W. L. Dearzory, 
Civil Engineer. Also population of the prin- 
cipal cities of the world. Boston, Published by 
J. Haven, No. 86 State street, up stairs, 1850. 
Price 25 Cents. 
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A DREAM. 

I once at a Methodist prayer meeting heard 
the minister relate a dream which some person 
had told him. The person thought he had fal- 
len into adeep well. No means of getting out 
of it were at hand, and no person was near to 
assist him. It wasevening, and the stars were 
shining in all their glorious brilliancy. He 
looked up to the sky, and found that as he 
fixed his eyes upon a peculiarly bright star, 
he began. to rise gradually. He then turned 
his gaze upon other of the heavenly bodies, 
and as he did so, he began to sink again. He 
then turned to the star upon which he had first 
looked, and again found himself ascending; 
and so it constantly was, whenever he looked 
at that star he rose, and when away from it he 
sank. The minister said this was an emblem 
of what the star of Bethlehem (Jesus) was to 
the sinner. When we had fallen into sin, if 
we looked fixedly at him, and suffered ourselves 
to be. drawn by him, we should rise to virtue 
and holiness, but if we turned away from him 
we should sink deeper and deeper, and might 
finally lose all power to rise. [Child’s Friend, 
—@—— 


LITTLE CHARLIE. 


Mrs. B, had three dear little boys, the ol- 
dest of whom was. between seven and eight 
ne of age: the youngest, the lovely, precious 

aby, was not quite eleven months. He was 
the joy of that family, and John and Albert 
would Jeave their noisy play to kiss him, as he 
held out his tiny hand, or turned his little face 
to theirs. They loved him much,~ very much, 
—and did not think that he would die. But 
soon,—O, too soon,—little Charlie became sick. 
His mother wept, because she knew her baby 
could not get well, and John, and Albert look- 
ed sadly on him as he lay in the cradle, too 
sick to give a kiss or raise his hand to them. 
One morning they arose, and their darling 
brother was sleeping the sleep of death. Al- 
bert did not know what it meant; but John 
Francis cried a long time, and could not bear 
to have the baby carried away to the grave. 
He looked on him again and again, and O how 
he did wish to have the warm life come back 
to that little breast. But be composed, little 
boys, that dear, sweet brother is in heaven, 
and he has a beautiful harp, and he knows how 
tosing; and he wishes to have his father and 
mother and John and Albert, all come and sing 


* 





with him. God took little Charlie before he 
knew how tobe wicked. He took him tot iat 
shining world, which has golden streets nd 
gates of pearl, and if you love God, and or- 
sake all wickedness, you will go to that le- 
lightful place, and you will, with Charlie, 


* Roam the sweet fields on the bank of the river, 
And sing of salvation for ever and ever.” 
,[ Reaper. 


———S a 


A STORY FOR BOYS. 


A little boy was observed by a constable 
gathering grass on the Boston Common, and 
was told by the officer that he must not take 
the grass. “O, but I must have it for my 
rabbits.” “But you must not take it,” said 
the officer. “I must have it,” the boy replied. 
* Well,” said the constable, “if you must have 
it, you must go and ask the Mayor.” “Where 
is the Mayor?” asked the boy. He was direct- 
ed to the City Hall, and told that he would 
find him there ; so off he trudged to the City 
Hall, and by dint of inquiry found the Mayor, 
and was introduced to him. ‘The Mayor in- 
quired, “ Well, my son, what do you want of 
me?” J] want some grass for my rabbits, sir.” 
“How many rabbits have you?” “Two, sir.” 
* But how do you expect to get grass of me ?” 
“ Why,” said the boy, “I was getting grass on 
the Common, and they told me I must not 
have it, unless | would ask leave of yon, sir.” 
“ Go,” said the Mayor, “and tell the officer to 
let you have as much grass as you want.” We 
predict that that boy, if he lives, will make a 
MAN.— Traveller, 

——~————— 
COMPLAIN NOT. 

Whatever be your condition—inwardly or 
outwardly—let not a complaint fall from your 
lips. You may be pvor, and be obliged to 
work hard day by day: but this world is a 
place of toil. Millions have toiled before you, 
who are now at rest in the kingdom above. 
Are you abused? So was the most perfect 
man the world. ever saw. Abuse will not in- 
jure a sterling character. Harsh words re- 
bound to the speaker’s own hurt. Are you 
cheated? So is every honest man. If you 
complain at every mishap—at every slan- 
der—at every dog at your heels—you will 
pass a life of misery. The best course is, 
to suffer without complaining,-and. to dis- 
charge all your duties faithfully as in the fear 
of God. The man who has a snarl always in 
his brow—a scorn on his lip and a mountain: 
on his back—not. one of which he can muster 
courage to remove—is of all men the most mis- 
erable. If you complain at the trifles now, 
before you die, you will embitter every hour of 
existence, by your unhappy disposition. 

——>_—_ ' 


A GOOD IRISH ANECDOTE. 


Some years ago, when the beautiful paint- 
ing of Adam and Eve was exhibited in Ire- 
land, it became the chieftopic of conversation. 
Finally,a poor, ragged, illiterate peasant went 
to see it. The light was so arranged as to 
reflect onthe picture, and to leave the specta- 
tor at the same time in darkness. The peas- 
ant, as he entered the room to see his first pa- 
rents, was struck with so much astonishment, 
that he remained speechless for some mo- 
ments. He stood like a statue, and as though 
his feet. were incorporated with the oaken floor 
of the room. At last with an effort, he tarned 
to his acquaintance and said, “ Barney, Pil 
niver say another ward against Adam in all 
my life, for if I had been in the garden, I 
would have ate every apple in it for the sake 
of such a lovely cratur as Eve.” It is need- 
less to add, that this was received with rounds 
of laughter. 
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IDLENESS. 


Idleness is a condition of life that can never 
expect, and rarely finds, a blessing from God. 
It is part of the order that God hath set in the 
world, that all things, even in nature, should 
be in actionand motion. It was the constitu- 
tion of God that man, even in his innocence, 
should dress the garden wherein he was placed ; 
since the fall, man is to eat bread by the sweat 
of his brow. 

—_—_—_~>———- 


ANECDOTE OF PROFESSOR SEDGWICK. 


Illustrative of Professor Sedgwick’s humor 
for a joke, a story is told that when once on a 
visit to Scarborough, where he had an engage- 
ment to dine, he stopped by the way-side, and, 
perching himself on a heap of stones, as he was 
wont, pulled out his geological hammer, and 
began hammering away in fine style. While 
thus engaged, a lady drove up ina four wheel- 
ed chaise. Interested, apparently, in his labor, 
and mistaking him for a stone-breaker,—for 
the professor is not very particular in the mat- 
ter of dress when on geological excursions,— 
the lady, after asking a few questions as to 
whether he could earn his living by his occu- 
pation, how many children he had, and if he 
had brought them up to stone breaking, to all 
of which the professor replied with befitting 
thankfulness and humility, gave him a shilling 
and drove off. On his arrival at Scarborough, 
whom should he meet at the table of his friend 
b ut the lady in question! The lady did not 
recognize him in his more civilized attire, 
but expressed her conviction that she had seen 
his face before. “O yes, ma’am,” replied Pro- 
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v 
fessor Sedgwick, “ don’t you remember speak- 
ing to a man on the road, asking him how ma- 
ny children he had, and giving him a shilling 
ere it is,” continued he, pulling the coin out 
of his pocket, “and I'll keep it for your sake.” 
So saying, the lively profgésor whipped the 
shilling into his pocket again, and very soon 
charmed the lady and the company with his ex- 
traordinary conversational powers.— Leeds Int. 
—<g 


THE BOY MAKES THE MAN. 


A man’s character is formed early in life. 
There may be some exceptions. In some in- 
stances, very great changes take place afler 
a person has grown to manhood. But, even 
in such cases, many of the early habits of 
thought, feeling and action, still remain. 
Sometimes the promising boy, in youth or 
early manhood, runs a rapid race downward in 
the road to ruin. All the promising appear- 
ances failed, because they were not formed 
upon religious principle, and a change of heart. 
But, as a general rule, show me the Loy, and I 
will show you the man. 

—_—~@—___. 


Taree Fish ror Dinner.—A Liverpool 
paper tells this story as having its origin in 
an American eating house. It is a good one, 
happen where it might: 

“ Now, waiter, what’s to pay ?” 

“ Let ine see, sir ; what have you had, sir ?” 

“Three fish.” 

“Only brought up two, I think, sir.” 

“No, three; I had two pickerel,and one smelt.” 


Generat LarayeTre.—He dined at home 
as much as possible, and his frugal mea] inva- 
riably consisted of a little fish, and the wing 
of a fowl; he drauk nothing but water. I have 
not the least doubt that his sobriety and tem- 
perance, and the regularity of his regimen 
greatly contributed to exempt him from the in- 
firmities of old age. 











ORIGINAL. 


TO THE CAT THAT KILLED MY BIRD. 


O cruel cat, to kill my bird, 
And fill my heart with sadness, 
Whose music I’ve so often heard, 
Her notes of joy and gladness. 


How oft I’ve heard her cheerful voice, 
Upon my first awakening. 

And felt my little heart rejoice, 
But now I feel forsaken. 


How could you serve my birdy thus, 
And make me so unhappy, 

You ought to be ashamed Miss Puss, 
To thus treat little Fanny. 


And now no more her song I’ll hear, 
At early dawn of morning, 

She’ll never return to me again, 
Although for her ’'m mourning. 

Roxbury, June 4th, 1840. 


THE CHILD COMING TO JESUS. 


BY ROBERT M. M’CHEYNE. 
Suffer me to come to Jesus, 
Mother, dear, forbid me not. 
By his blood from hell he frees us ; 
Makes us fair, without a spot. 


Suffer me, my earthly father. 
At his pierced feet to fall. 
Why forbid me? help me, rather; 
Jesus is my all inall. 


Suffer me torun unto him; 
Gentle sisters, come with me; 

O that all I love but knew him, 
Then my home a heaven would be. 


Loving playmates, gay and smiling, 
Bid me not forsake the cross; 
Hard to bear is your reviling, 
Yet for Jesus all is dross. 


Yes, though all the world have chid me, 
Father, mother, sister, friend ; 

Jesus never will forbid me ! 
Jesus loves me to the end! 


Gentle Shepherd, on thy shoulder 
Carry me a sinful lamb; 

Give me faith, and make me bolder, 
Till with thee in heaven I am. 
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On the Death of an Infant Boy. 
Mother! thy boy isan angel now,— i 
A diadem on his holy brow. 
Passing in beauty the pride of kings ; 

And sweet is the song his young voice sings. — 


Mother! you will not, you cannot sigh ; 
Ah! how better than life to die. 

He is not soiled with stains of earth, 
He has not lived to weep his birth. 


Mother! rejoice, that you have given 

Life toa cherub now in heaven, 

Waiting to welcome you to that shore, 
Where sorrow and sighing come never more. 


You could not have borne his baby-smile 
Darkened by sorrow, or changed to guile ; 
Then weep not o’er his early tomb— 

Thy flower inthe garden of God shall bloom — 


Portland, Me., April 30, 1850. [Ch. Mir. 
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